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TEOEKILLE CASTLE, 

PORTARLINGTON, 

AND 

GLIMPSES OF THE MacDONNELLS. 
By SIR ERASMUS D. BORROWES, Bart. 



11 See'st thou yon grey gleaming hall, 
Where the deep yew shadows fall ; 
Voices that have left the earth 

Long ago, 
Still are murm'ring round its hearth 
Soft and low." 



While the archaeological societies of other countries are extending their useful operations, and the 
remaina of antiquity in the rural districts of England are being zealously sought out, illustrated, and 
preserved, it is cheering to refer to the good taste arising in our own dear isle, which has decreed, 
that the choicest corner-stones and sculptured ornaments of the feudal Keep shall be no longer pul- 
verised by the hammer of the road-contractor, or desecrated by the trowel of the country mason. 

The castles of ancient Leix, and of other parts of Ireland, have been well described of late years 
by the journalists of the day ; and the classic pen and graphic pencil of two accomplished gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Portarlington have recently bestowed an increased celebrity on the massive 
ruins of an adjacent feudal pile. The Keep of Tennekille, however, has not been generally described, 
though it possesses many attributes to command attention, and elicit inquiry : it is situated two miles 
south of the town of Portarlington, and is surrounded by the well wooded demesnes of the nobility 
and gentry of that improved locality. Its Castellans of old derived from an illustrious and chivalrous 
race, whose galiies swept the wild shores of the stormy Hebrides, and the fame of whose Island Lord 
has been perpetuated in the silvery strains of his own sweet minstrel, Scotland's immortal bard. 

From Ronald, Lord of the Isles, descended the MacBonnells, stout constables of the Galloglasses 
of Tennekille, in the fifteenth and two following centuries. The antique chivalry, and feudal splen- 
dour of their forefathers, Lords of the ocean and the Isles, were a favourite theme of the illustriouf 
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Soott ; and the bridal procession, and the glories of the romantic fleet of this ocean Prince, as it 
swept the waves of the Hebrides, are thus beautifully described : — 
" Thus while they strove with wind and seas, 
Borne onward by the willing breeze, 

Lord Ronald's fleet swept by, 
Streamed with silk and triok'd with gold, 
Mann'd with the noble and the bold, 
Of Island chivalry. 

Around their prows the ocean roars, 
And chafes beneath their thousand oars, 

Yet bears them on their way. 
So chafes the war-horse in his might, 
That field-ward bears some valiant knight, 
Chafes 'tUl both bit and boss are white, 

But, foaming must obey. 

On each gay deck they might behold, 

Lances of steel and crests of gold, 

And hauberks with their buroish'd fold, 

That shimmer'd fair and free. 
And each proud galley as she pass'd 
To the wild cadence of the blast, 

Gave wilder Minstrelsy." 

These bold chieftains whose " Armada gay" thus glittered in feudal glory, and whose sons at Ten- 
nekille were the able Galloglass of Elizabeth, now sleep 

•* In Iona's piles 
Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the Isles.'* 

From the 13th to the 17th century, this martial race is invariably described by ancient Irish an- 
nalists as commanders and constables of Galloglass, which office seems to have been hereditary in their 
family ; thus Shakspeare in Macbeth — " The merciless MacDonnell from the Western Isles, with his 
kernes and galloglass." The Kerne was the lightly equipped foot-sbldier of the Irish and Scotch, 
whose arms were the bow, spear, sword, and skein. It appears by a patent roll of Philip and Mary, 
that the " General of all the Kerne in Ireland" had the pay of 3s 8d a day, then a large sum ; his 
immediate division comprised 32 kerne only, at 3d a day each man ; the tiny brigade and general's 
pay having been formed by the combination of three corps, and the united pay of three disbanded 
" captaynes." This gallant soldier was the ancestor of one of our most distinguished families. The 
Galloglass were heavily armed, wore iron helmets, coats of mail studded with iron nails and rings ; 
had long swords, and broad battle-axes with keen edges, by a single blow of which they ofteri* clove 
in twain both helmet and skull of their luckless foe. The ancient annalists as frequently refer to the 
battle-field death, and untimely fall in other ways, of these warriors. Thus in 1299, " Alexander 
MacDonnell (of Antrim) the most distinguished of his name either in Ireland or Scotland for hospi- 
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tality, or feats of arms, was slain," &c. — 1365. "Bryan son of Hugh MacMahon, having assumed 
the Lordship of Orgiall, (Monaghan), proposed a marriage connection to Sorley MacDonnell, 
heir presumptive to the Lordship of the Hebrides, and high constable of the province of Ulster ; 
and prevailed on him to put away the daughter of O'Beilly (of Cavan), and to take his own 
daughter: but, not long after, MacMahon giving him an invitation to his house, and having been 
drinking for some time, a dispute arose between them, Bryan folded his arms about MacDonnell, and 
had him firmly bound and cast into the adjacent lake, where he was immediately drowned," This 
outrage was subsequently avenged by the MacBonnells. — 1492, " Colla, son of Donogh MacDonnell 
(of Antrim), was killed in his own house by a flash of lightning, which also burned the house, and 
three or four persons who were in it were nearly killed by the same lightning." — 1397, Marcus, the 
second son of Scott's Lord of the Isles, the ancestor of the Leinster branch, was slain, according to the 
annals of Ulster ; his grandson Tiirlough Oge, appears to have settled in Leinster. The annals 
of Dudley Firbisse state, that in 1466 "John, son of MaoDonnell, 'the best captayne of the English,' 
was slain in Ofaly." — 1503, "In a great battle in Connaught with the Burkes, the MacDonnells of 
Leinster were overtaken by a great and awful overthrow, in which the greater portion of the gallo- 
glass of the Clan Donnell and Clan Sweeny around their constables were slain." — The annals of 
Kilronan record that "a son of Turlough Oge MacDonnell was slain in Leix (Queen's Co.) in 1504." 
"MacDonnell, i.e. Colla, the son of Colla, O'NeuTs constable of galloglasses, was killed at Armagh, 
by Gillespie, the son of Sorley Roe MacDonnell, in 1505." — As early as 1524 "Alexander* filius 

* In the year 1522 a great war arose between O'DonneU commanders, and of the cavalry, and gallowglasses, were 

and O'Neil, both of Tyrone —And a curious instance of slain along with him. 

clanship is here recordedby the four Masters, as well as The castle and town of Eahin and Derrie, Queen's 
of the military power of the Earl of Kildare, There was County, and other lands estimated at 717 acres, were 
with O'Neil ' a very large body of the Albanaobs (the parsed by patent 6th Eliz. [1568] to Malmory MacEd- 
Scottish tribes of Antrim) commanded by the son of mond MacDonnell, "one of the three cheefe captaynes 
McDonnell, i.e. Alexander ; there also- marched thither of the three septs of the €lan Donells [of Leinster] her 
numerous forces of the English of Meath, and of the Majesty's galldwglass," and his heirs male, to hold, by the 
gallowglasses of the Province of Leinster, of the Clan 20th part of a knight's fee, of the fort of Maryborough, 
Donnells and Clan Sheeny s fthe MacDonneli's of Tenne- and to answer nestings, risings, and ploughday ; to keep 
kille, Rahin. and Wicklow J on account of the alliance nine gallowglasses ; the rent to be £& 19 3d. These last 
of the Earl of Kildare's daughter, who was O'Neil's named lands, with other estates forfeited "by Mac- 
mother." This was Gerald 8th Earl of Kildare, who Edmond MacDonnell, were passed by patent 43d Eliz. 
married Alison, daughter and co-heir of Sir Roland [1601] to Sir Richard Graeme, a principal commander in 
Eustace of Harristown, County Kildare, Baron Portles- the Irish wars of that period : he was also bound to keep 
ter. The Four Masters continue to state that " the most the nine gallowglasses and five horses. This family of 
noble leaders who fell in that battle were Donell Oge Grseme, about the same date, purchased the castle and 
MacDonnell with an immense number of the gallow- lands of Barretstown, County Dublin, from Sir George 
glasses of the MacDonneli's, &c.,&c." •' Among the chiefs Carew, They resided at BaUynure, County Wicklow, 
from the West who fought for O'Neil, was Mac William of and Tobinstown, County Carlow. Sir Richard Grseme 
Clanricard, Ulick the son of Uliek of the Wine, and the and George Grseme were at the siege of Kinsale, 1601. 
young^ Bishop O'Brien, Turlogh O'Brien Bishop of Kil- After the accession of James to the crown of England, 
Moe." $ when the jurisdictions on both sides of the border acted 

Again in 1526 we find the hereditary bravery of the more in unison, the most arbitrary measures were re- 

MacDonnelFs the favourite theme of the old monks ; in sorted to for the suppression of the border banditti ; 

a battle among the Butlers, "was slain Conor Oje, the "the Graemes, a hardy and ferocious race, inhabiting 

son of Conor Caoch MacDonnell, a constable of Gallow- chiefly the debateable land, were transported to Ireland, 

glasses, whose feats of arms hitherto, on many occasions and their return prohibited under pain of death." Sir 

were famous, and particularly on that day ; for his great Richard Graeme commanded 60 horse and 100 foot at 

bravery and execution of hand would not suffer him to Kinsale. 
accept' of quarter, which was offered him ; a great many 
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Terent'i, fiHi Meilmore MacDonnell de Balliranan, generosus" granted five townlands in Wicklow to 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare, with an annual rent of three marks for ever. — In the latter part of the 15tli 
century, the MacBonnells of Leinster formed three septs, of which two were seated in the now 
Queen's Co., and the third in the present barony of Talbotstown, Coifnty Wicklow, where their pos- 
sessions at the foot of the mountain range, on the borders of the Pale, bore the name of " the Clann 
Donnell's countrie" as late at least, as 1641. On the 21st of June, 1570, Calvagh MacDonnell, 
constable of the galloglass of Tennekille, and his two sons, Hugh Boy and Alexander, with their 
forces, b were with the President of Connaught, at the siege of Shrule, in Mayo. He resided at the 
Castle of Tennekille, which appears to have been erected about 1450, by John Carragh, his grand- 
father, " best captayne of the English." The architecture harmonizes with the period, and the skil- 
ful design, groined ceiling, accuracy and finished execution of the more ornamented and elaborate 
portions, evince a remarkable contrast to the remains of ruder fortresses in its vicinity. It possesses, 
too, the concealed dungeon, recently discovered, which is approached by a perpendicular descent in 
the wall, called by the peasantry the " 1^1^11611^ hole ;" here for " the loophole grates where captives 
weep," a flag had been securely substituted for closing the aperture, which only wants the instru- 
ments of suspension and torture to assimilate it to those still thus barbarously furnished in some of 
the castles on the Rhine. The MacBonnells of Tennekille were a wealthy family, hence the supe- 
rior construction of their fortress. Alexander, second son of Calvagh, was killed in combat in the 
gate of Gralway, in 1577, " and" (according to the Annals of the Four Masters) "there were not many 
sons of galloglasses in Ireland at that time who were more wealthy, or who were more bounti- 
ful or munificent than he." The name of their habitation was well chosen, Tennekille, or the House 
of the Wood ; for the few aged patriarchs of the forest yet remaining, venerable companions of the 
ancient Keep, plainly tell you 

" The glossy holly loved the park, 
The yew tree lent its shadow dark, 
And many an old oak worn and bare, 
With allitsshiver'd boughs was there." 

b " There were in that force along with the President, An ancient to!, of MS. in the library of the Royal 

(Sir Edward Fitton) a selection of chiefs, powerful war- Dublin Society, descriptive of the settlement of certain 

riors, equestrian heroes, and champions of South Con- counties in Leinster, informs us that Tennekille, with 

naught, from Moy Aoi to Eohtgo, and from Galway to other lands adjoining, were passed by patent 6th Eliz. 

Athlone; there were also in the President's camp a great to Charles M c Turlough (the above-mentioned Calvagh) 

number of captains, and their soldiers along with litem, and his heirs male ■" to hold of Maryborough, by tb« 

and two or three companies of Irish mercenaries: and 20th part of a knight's fee, and hostmgs, risings ana 

there were also there Calvach the son of TorUgh son of ploughday, and to keep 12 Scottish gallowglasses, and 

John Carrach, son of MacDonneU (of Tennekille.) with his the rent il2 9s 6d." The land is stated to have comprised 

two sons and his forces." * * * * 998 acres. Hugh McChullowe (M c Donnell) held by patent 

* * * * » * * * of same date, and by same tenure, "the town of Aeregar 

" On the side of the English a great loss was sustained and other lands estimate at 320 acres" on which he waa 

by the death of Patrick Cusack, and there was also slain obliged to keep four gallowglasses, and to pay £6 18s. 0d, 

on the same side Calvach, the son of Turlogh, son of John rent. He was the eldest son of Calvagh, and was at the 

Carragh (M c Donnelt) and many others, whose names are siege of Shruel where his father was killed, 
not recorded/'— Annals. 



A curious Indenture of composition still exists, executed on the 7th May, 1578, between the Lord 
Deputy Sidney and the " three oheefe captaynes of the three septs of Clandonills (of Leinster,) her 
Majesty's galloglass," viz.— Turlough Oge MaoAlexander of Wkklow, son of « Alexander filius 
Terentii," MacEdmond MacDonnell of Rabin, and Hugh Boy MacOallagh (or Calvagh) of Tennekille, 
in which it is conditioned that, in consideration of " the ^auntient and contynuell fydelytie, loyaltie, 
and true service of the captaynes, gent, and septs of the sayde Clandonnills, always borne and done 
towards her Majeatie and her most worthy progenitors, theBonaghts, Sovrens,deadpayes, and black- 
mail, heretofore levyed, shall be commuted into a yerely pencone of three hundreth pounds, to be payd 
out of her Majestie's Exchequer, unto th'ands of the sayde three cheefe captaynes. Provyded that 
henceforthe none of the sayde captaynes, gent, nor officers of the sayde three septs in any warlike 
jorney, or feat of warr, shall use armor or weapon in servinge of any other than the Queen's Ma- 
jestie, her heirs or successors; provyded alsoe that henceforthe as heretofore of auntient use, and cus- 
. tome hath been due, the sayde captaynes, officers and galloglass shall supply, execute, and doe, as well 
in and for the marche of her Majestie 's army, and approches and assaultes, and prepuracones of ap- 
proaches and assaultes of castelles and ffortresses, all such officers and sapires, as by her Majestie's 
galloglass ought to be supplyed, executed, and done." The value cominuted for the " pencone" was 
free quarter at discretion on the neighbouring territories. The Inquisition post mortem of Calvagh 
MacDonncll finds him possessed of the town and Castle of Tennekille, &c, and bound among other 
services " to keepe and maintayne twelve able galloglass on sayde Castel and lands, sufficiently armed 
for the better inhabiting, and preserving of the premises ;" upon sufficient warning to attend upon 
the Governor of Ireland, or his deputy, and to " goe upon any Irishman bordering on the aforesaid 
countrie." (of Leix.) He died the 18th June, 1570. On the 26th December, 1606, these chiefehad 
each a grant of sixteen shillings per diem for life. Hugh Boy, the eldest son of Calvagh, who suc- 
ceeded, died 31st August, 1618, Lord of the Manor of Tennekille, Ballycrossel, &o. ; he was suc- 
ceeded by his son and heir Fergus, born 1575 ; *e died in 1637, Lord of the Manor of Tennekille, <* 

c The Inquisitio post mortem of this Hugh Bui M c Don- of Hugh McDonnell, Ms father, states that he (Fergus) 

nell was held at Maryborough on the 6th March 1619. was 44 years of age at the date of the Inquisition, viz.. 

It finds that he had been seized of the Castle and lands 1618, and married. On the 25th January, 1628, he 

of TemXekille, Ballycrossel, Carryne, Portnehinch, Bally- granted a portion of the premises, viz., Acregar, &c., to 

cale, Colbane, Ballicullane, Laragh, &c. &c., containing Edward Jacob, late of Dullardstown for 41 years. 

998 acres, held of the King in capite by military service. In the 5th Eliz. (1668) the lands of Castleno, containing 

He was also seized of Acregar &c, 312 acres, by like ser- by estimate 484 acres, were passed by patent to Terence 

vice. He bore the soubriquet Bui or Boy, which signifies M c Donuell and his heirs. He was bound to keep ten 

yellow or fair, from his light complexion. gallowglass. and to pay £10 8s 6d annual rent. These 

d A similar Inquisition taken at Maryborough, the 81st lands, on his attainder, were granted to George Harpool. 

May 1637, finds that Fergus McDonnell, the son of Hugh The old Monkish Masters loved to celebrate in their 

Boy, was seized as above, and by patent, 19th, James 1st, annals, in quaint and picturesque imagery, the martial re- 

the Tent of the 998 acres had been raised from £12 9s 6d nown and domestic graces of the race, for example— 

to £13 19s 6d, the small increase being an extraordinary " O'Neill, ie John, the son of Con, son of Henry, gave the 

proof of the value of money at that period. He waB also flons of M c Donnell of Scotland, i.e. of Alexander, the son 

bound to keep " 12 able gallowgfasses at Tennekille, of John Cathanach, namely, James, Angus, and Sorley 

t o keep for Acregar two horsemen and no gallowglasses. a great overthrow ; in which Angus was slain, and James 

The same patent conveyed the privilege to nold at Ten- wounded, and taken prisoner, and he died in a year 

n ekille a * f Court Baron and Leet, as of the Manor of after of the mortification of his wounds ; hw death was 

Tennekille, a weekly market, a fair for two days annually, very much lamented, and he was a man dktinguished 

v iz,, the 21st and 22nd of September." The Inquisition for hospitality, feats of arms, liberality, conviYiauty, ge- 
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and was succeeded by his son and heir James, born 1617, aged 20 years at the date of the Inquisi- 
tion, and married. This James made a conspicuous figure, in the Queen's County, in 1641, when, at 
the age of 24, he was a colonel of the confederate Catholics. On the 8th February in that year, the 
Lords Justices proclaimed a reward of £400 and a free pardon, for his head. His possessions were 
then confiscated, and the estate was never restored. The genealogy of the MacDonnell's of Leinster 
is fully recorded by MoFirbisse, O'Farrel, and Sir Walter Scott; and their armorials were the same 
as those of their Hebridean sire, whose 

11 Banner bore 
A galley driv'n by sail and oar. " 

The last of the martial race, whom I shall name, was a chivalrous heroine, whose courage, un- 
daunted by watchful armed vessels, or vollies of musketry from the shore, successfully smuggled over 
the wilds and waters of her native Hebrides the Royal Scottish fugitive; for which offence, for a 
while, the " bonnie lassie" forfeited her liberty, and seriously perilled her person. Need T name Flora 
MacDonnell ? The spirit-stirring scene comes fresh upon us in all its romantic incidents, as we re- 
call to memory the well-known Scottish ballad — 

" Come boat me o*er, come row mo o'er, come boat me o'er 
to Charlie, 

I'll give John Boss another bawbee to boat me o'er to 
Charlie," 

And now I bid adieu to the noble galloglass and the fair heroine, descendants of Scott's own 
Ronald — 

41 Ronald from many a hero sprung, 
The fair, the valiant, and the young, 
Jjord of the Isles, whose lofty name 
A thousand bards have given to fame." 
We have now no gallant neighbour at Tennekille, no " MacDonnell of the galloglasses," with whom 
to exchange the "compliments of the season," reciprocate a hearty benediction, or enjoy an inter* 
change of Christmas convivialities : — 

" The galloglass and kerne alike are gone, 
They sleep beneath the monumental stone." 
Nothing now remains but the lonely Keep and the solitary yew. Round the great fireplace, whose 
ample jaws once swelled with the goodly Christmas fare of Elizabeth's day, both massive and meet 
for " the entertaynement of her Majestie's sayde galloglass," no Christmas carol now is beard; 
but the peasant, who elsewhere beneath the crystal deep, "sees the round towers of other days," 
mysteriously whispers you, that in the midnight hour, 

Voices which left the earth 

Long ago, 
Still are murm'ring round its hearth, 
Soft and low." 

nerosity, and bestowing of gifts, and there was not his somed : many others were also slain in that battle of 

equal amongst the Clan Donnell of Ireland or of Scot- Glen Taisi (probably Glentask, in the parish of Dun- 

land at that time : and his own people would not hesi- luce, Count} of Antrim) who are not recorded." 
tate to give his weight in gold, could he be thereby ran- 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



CONSTABLES OP CASTLES. 



These constables were the gaolers, and the castles were 
generally the gaols, for a long time before and after the 
enactment of the statute of Kilkenny. On the 29tb of 
May, 1890, a writ issued; directed to Maurice Fits 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare, reciting that the King having 
been informed that O'Coughie, son of Donogh Dymsy, 
his Irish enemy, had been lately taken and detained 
in the Earl's prison of his Castle of Kildare, and con-* 
sidering the danger of his escape or rescue, he gave 
the Earl leave to remove him to the Castle of Dublin. 
there to confine or remove him from thence as should 
seem most expedient to his Lordship for the benefit of 
himself, the King, and his faithful subjects. The Con- 
stable of the Castle of Dublin, or his deputy, was at the 
same time commanded to receive O'Dempsy, to keep 
him safe, and to deliver him to the Earl accordingly.— 
Patent Roll, 13, Rich II. Nos. 284, and 285.— 1390. 

The Castles of Ireland were of two descriptions ; first 
those called the King's Castles, which were the most an- 
cient and strongly built for purposes of defence. The 
principal of these were Dublin, Trim, Limerick, Athlone, 
Carlingford, Knock- Crag-, or Carrick-fergus, &c. The 
other castles or "piles" for private residence or defence 
were gradually raised as the English settlers extended 
themselves.— See Cambrensis, Hanmer, p. 320, Dublin 
Edit Cox, in his Appendix to volume 1, and page 87 
same volume. — It sometimes happened that the settlers 
expressed a dislike to castle-building. Thus Campion, p. 
133, states that Savage of the Ardes, in Ulster, about A D. 
1360, declared that he preferred " a castle of bones to a 
castle of stones." " and by the Grace of God would never 
cumber himself with dead walls." This is not to be won- 
dered at, in an age when these adventurers considered 
themselves if not invulnerable, yet nearly invincible ; 
and moreover, believed that the Heavenly Host itself was 
arrayed in their favour against the Irish Thus the same 
Campion gravely narrates, page 144, ** la the red Moore 
of Athye, (the sun almost lodged in the west, and miraew- 
lowly standing still in his Epicycle the space of three hours,) 
Sir James Butler (4th Earl of Ormonde) vanquished 
O'More, with his terrible army, with a few of his own." 
But Savage's objection to castles was only an exception ; 
for, the poliey^of building them became general, and con- 
tinued long. In a documentr of the time of Elizabeth, 
preserved in the British Museum, ( Titus. B. 12 j showing 
now Ireland " was reduced, and by what continued 
under the English government," it appears that the 
principal means resorted to, were, '* by restravning and 
taking from the Irishry by little and little, all trust of 
government ; by building of castles and fenced homes, and 
committing the captaineries to trustie and well-aftected 
English." In the time of Richard II. it was ordered 
"that all who have castles and fortresses in Ireland 
should cause them to be repaired and hold them in pro- 
per condition, and place therein a good and sufficient, 
ward for their safekeeping." (Harris's Hibernica, Part 
ii. p. 132. See also, Prynne on 4th institute, p. 307. ) In 
a Statute Roll of the 7th year of Henry in A.D. 1429, I 
find the following Act, passed in the Parliament held in 
that year at Dublin, before Sir John Sutton, Knt. Lord 
Lieuteaant. — 9. " Likewise, forasmuch as the County of 



Louth and the subjects of our Lord the King dwelling 
therein, for the greater part are destroyed and desolated 
by Irish enemies, and English rebels of our Lord the 
Bang, by the default of castles and towers in said county, 
in resistance of said enemies and rebels, to the great 
decay of the said county : it is agreed and assented, 
that every subject of our Lord the King who, within 
said county, buildeth anew a castle or tower upon the 
borders thereof in five years from hence next to come, 
that is to say in length of XX feet, in breadth of XVI 
feet, in height of XL feet, that the Commons of said 
County shall pay t o the same person who will so build 
such castle or tower, X pounds, in the name of subsidy, 
in the aid of the building [of the same to be] assessed and 
levied of the said Commons." Original Roll.— After this 
act numerous "piles" and castles gradually sprung up 
within the Pale and along its borders, the latter forming 
a continuous chain of defence against the surrounding 
Irish ; and although those numerous fortresses were, in 
general, but of ordinary dimensions, yet the expenses of 
building and repairing them fell heavily on the people. 
By the foregoing Act it appears that these expenses were 
imposed as a subsidy. The following enactment of the 
Parliament held at Naas, A.D. 1472, will show with 
what strictness these subsidies had been levied. 22.— 
u Likewise at the prayer of William, Abbot of Balkyn- 
fflas, whereas there is a rock very near the windgates, in 
the County of Kildare, which belongs to the hoase of 
Balkynglass, and parcel of the possessions of the Graunge, 
where if a castle or tower were raised and made it would 
be a great strength and defence to the said county and 
to all the towns hereunto adjoining, whereupon, the pre- 
mises considered, it is ordained by authority of the said 
Parliament that he (the Abbot) may have, assess, and le- 
vie of the said county X pounds, to be assessed with the 
common subsidy, and that the assessors of the subsidy 
upon the pain of 100 shillings upon each of them do as- 
sess the said X pounds equally upon the said county, at 
such a time as tney shall De required by the said Abbot ; 
and that the said Abbot find sufficient surety in the King's 
Chancery of Ireland, that the said tower shall be of the 
height of XL feet under the entablature."— On other 
occasions temporary tolls were granted to forward those 
works of defence. Thus in the Parliament held at 
Drogheda, A.D, 1478, the following Act passed:— 36. 
"Likewise at the prayer of Andrew Tuite, gentleman — 
Whereas there is a common and ofcen road for the Irish 
enemies of the King, our Sovereign Lord, between Rath- 
connytt and Queylan t to come and enter into the County 
of Meath for the destruction thereof; and for which 
cause the said Andrew, in the most dangerous place of 
the said road hath made a tower, upon the vault whereof 
is a singular refuge for all the said county ; and if a 
trench were made there a mile or less in length, the said 
enemies should have no entrance by that road in the 
paid county. The which trench the said Andrew is not 
able to make, and the common people there inhabiting 
are so poor that they cannot attend to the making there- 
of. Whereupon consideration had, it is ordained, enacted, 
and established, and also granted by authority of the 
said Parliament, that it shall be lawful for the said An- 
drew to take and receive tor every cow, and for every 
bullock, and for every horsepack of any manner of mer- 
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chandise or victualls that shall oome or go by or near 
that road one penny to help to make the said trench, 
and to last for XV years, considering that none, or 
few, except Irish enemies, come or go by or very near 
the said road, with any manner of merchandize, except 
the freemen of the city of Dublin, and town of Drogheda, 
the Holy Church, and the freemen of the town of 
Athboy, and every of them; provided that he shall 
find sufficient surety to make the said trench within 
the said years, and the same completely made so 
to leave." — Id. — Again, by an act of the Parliament held 
at Naas, A.D. 1480, reciting that " Whereas it is very ne- 
cessary, beneficial, and expedient, for the safeguard, 
peace, and tranquillity of the King's subjects of his 
County of Meath, that a tower or " pile" of the new 
fashion should be built at Kesshbargue, on the extreme 
frontier of the old march, not only in resistance of 
O'Conchie [O'Connor] but also for the chastisement of 
the Birmingham^ " ; it was enacted that 40 pence should 
be assessed on every plowland within the County of 
Meath for that purpose ' — Id. 

Sometimes, though rarely, it happened, that the office 
of constable or sub-constable had been entrusted to a 
' mere' Irishman. This appears by an act passed in 
the Parliament holden at Drogheda, 8 Ed. IV. A.D. 1468. 
" The Archbishop of Dublin being seized in right of his 
see of the Manor of Ballymore, lying between the Coun- 
ties of Dublin and Kildare, among the O'Birne* and 
Tooles, Irish enemies, did, of ancient times* make con- 
stables thereof for life, or at will, which constables kept 
their residence there continually, and especially in time 
of war, and Richard Talbot, brother of Lord Furnival, 
Archbishop of Dublin, predecessor to Michael [Tregury] 
by the assent of his Chapter, constituted Sir Richard 
Fitz Eustace constable thereof to him and the heirs 
male of his body, and granted him to receive in the said 
office the profits of a mill of the annual sum of ten 
pounds, and £10 a year rent charge on said lands : that 
said Richard Fitz Eustace died, and Robert his son and 
heir, occupied said office but did not make his residence 
there ; but made a sub-constable, one Lawrence O'Rogan, 
an Irishman both by father and mother, zvho by nature would 
discover the secrets of the English ; also said Robert Fitz 
Eustace lodged his sheep in the vaults of the said castle, 
and wasted the same, and distrained the frank tenants 
and burgesses of the same, under colour of said rent 
harge ; therefore at the petition of Michael, Archbishop 
f Dublin, it is enacted that the said Robert be compelled 
to keep a sufficient company of Englishmen and no Irish 
to guard said castle ; and if said Robert put any 
Irishman, not having his charter of liberty, to ward the 
said castle, that then it should be lawful for the said 
Archbishop and his successors to turn said Robert out 
of said constabulary, and to give the said office to any 
other for life, or years,"— 

A.D. 1537, J. Allen, Chancellor of Ireland, recom- 
mended that a general law to the foregoing effect should 
be enacted by Parliament, viz., "that none of an Irysk 
nation shall dwell and have the keeping of any Englyshe 
manne's castell on the borders."— State Papers, part ill. 
vol. ii. p. 482. 

In the following century, Oliver Cromwell ended the 
contest, by dismantling the castles ; and in Ireland to 
this day, the name of that extraordinary man is asso- 
ciated with their ruins. 
Many traditional stories of murder and crime com- 



mitted within fhese castles in former days, are told by 
the country people in their vicinity throughout the coun- 
try. They tell of dark dungeons and chains, and par- 
ticularly of trap-doors through which the unfortunate 
victims were thrown into the rolling waters beneath. 
That horrible crimes have been perpetrated within them 
there is abundant evidence ; but with all the internal 
wars and dissensions of the Irish, I cannot find that they 
came near their neighbours, the English, or the old Cas- 
tellans of Europe, in refined cruelty. — See on this sub- 
ject Archseologia, vol. xxyii, p. 229, Lond. 1838, for the 
very curious communication of R. L. Pearsall, Esq., en- 
titled " the Kiss of the Virgin." a narrative of researches 
made in Germany, during the years 1832, and 1834. 

GALLOGLASSE AND KERNE. 



" And as "to ther footemen they have one sorte whiche 
be harnessed in mayle and bassenettes, having every of 
them his weapon callyd a sparre, moche like the axe of 
the Towre, and they be named Galloglasse ; and for the 
more parte ther boyes have for them thre dartes a piece, 
which dartes they throwe or they come to the hande 
stripe ; these sorte of men be those that doo not lightly 
abandon the fielde, but byde the brunte to the deathe. 
The other sorte, called- Kerne, ar naked men, but onely 
ther shertes and small cotes ; and many tymes, whan 
they come to the bycker, but bare nakyd, saving ther 
shurtes to hyde ther prevyties ; and those have dartes 
and shorte bowes ; which sorte of people be both hardy 
and delyver to sercjie woddes or maresses, in the whiche 
they be harde to be beaten. And, also these two sortes 
of people be of suche hardeness that ther ys no men that 
ever I sawe that will or can endure the paynes and 
evill fare that they will sustayne ; for in the summer 
when corne ys nere rype they seek none other meate in 
tyme of neede but to storke or swyll the eares of wheate 
and eate the same ; and water to ther drinke ; and with 
this they passe ther lyves, and at all tymes thei eate 
suche meate as few other could lyve with," Vol. 3, p. 
444. Sentleger to Hen. 8th.— 1543. 

Walker says (1788) " Truly sensible of the destructive 
powers of the Battle- Axe, the English put it into the 
hands of the Gallowglasses. Soon as this body of men, 
the bulwark of the English government in Ireland, was 
dissolved, their weapons were transferred to the Hal- 
berdiers, a harmless guard that attends on the chief 
Governor, and is now denominated the ' Battle- Axe 
Guard.' The axe, however, which is borne by this 
guard, varies in form from the antient ' Tuagh Catha' 
of the Gallowglass. The dexterity with which it ap- 
pears the Irish used the battle-axe evinces their fond- 
ness for it. It was, probably, in order that they might 
deal the more deadly strokes with this weapon, that (as 
Campion relates) they left the right arm of their child- 
ren unchristened." 

Stanihurst says the Gallowglasses were " cloaked sol- 
diers of huge stature, able-bodied beyond the generality 
of men, brave swordsmen, but blood-thirsty and stran* 
gers to mercy. They bear weapons of a foot in dimensions, 
not unlike hatchets, double, and sharp as the keenest 
knife ; these they affix to halberds somewhat longer, and 
with these they wound desperately those whom they 
strike. Before any one is admitted into this order, he is 
obliged to swear a solemn oath that he will never turn 
his back on his enemy in the field of battle: although 



*4th Earl of Kildare, Lord Ju<t!cr, 13*50, died 1390. 
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time should have slackened the rigour of this usage : he 
must also swear that if in any fierce and sharp contest 
he should come to close eonflict, he should either be 
killed himself or kill his adversary." 

While the custom of " coyne and livery" prevailed 
the Gallowglass was allowed Id a day in lieu thereof: — 
and, besides his ordinary, he was entitled to a " mether" 
of milk as a privilege. In an establishment of James I, 
in the Auditor-General's Office, is the following article : 
— " Walter M c Edmond, Captain of Gallowglasses, at 12d 
per day, to cease upon death." 

" These (the Gallowglasses) seem to have taken their 
name from the Irish words gal- glee, 'the courageous 
hand.' " Spenser thinks it comes from gall-ogla, " the 
English waiter ;" but he did not consider that the Irish 
never would have given themselves, nor would their 
countrymen permit them a hated and degrading appel- 
lation. It was the opinion of Lionel Jenkins, M.D., who 
assisted Mr. Harris in his History of the County of 
Down, that the Gallowglasses were originally Scots, 
hired by the Irish Chiefs in their domestic wars; to 
whom they assigned portions of land : that they were se- 
lected for their size, strength, and courage, and had al • 
ways a larger portion of victuals than others : that Mar- 
tin in his Account of the Western Isles, informs us that 
every chief had an armour-bearer, bold and watchful, 
who attended him night and day, and was called Galio- 
glach : that all the McDonnells are the descendants of 
these Gallowglasses : and, finally, that Moryson always 
distinguishes them from their countrymen who invaded 
and conquered the Route and Glins in Ulster :— the lat- 
ter he calls " Scotts," the former " Galloglasses." — Thus 
far Dr. Jenkins. Shakspeare, in Macbeth, brings over 
soldiers from the Hebrides ; 

" The merciless MaeDonnell from the Western Isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied. 

Spencer describes the Gallowglass as dressed in a long 
shirt of mail down to the calf of the leg", with a broad 
axe in his hand; Stanihurst adds that the axe was 
double-edged and as sharp as a razor ; and Ware in- 
forms us that he had a bacinet or iron helmet and long 
sword. 

Camden says O'Neill's Gallowglasses in 1562 bore bat- 
tle axes ; " their heads were bare, with locks curled and 
hanging down, their shirts stained with saffron, the 
sleeves of them large, their vests rather short and their 
clokes shagged." 

John Dymmok in his " Treatice of Ireland," written 
about 1600, gives the following spirited account of the 
Gallowglass. — " The Gallowglass ar pycked and scelected 
men, of great and mightie bodies, ere well without com- 
passion. The greatest force of the battell consisteth in 
them, chosinge rather to dye then to yeelde ; so that 
when yt cometh to handy bio wes, they are quickly slayne 
or win the feilde. They are armed with a shert of mail. 
a skull, and a skeine. The weapon they most use is a 
battel-axc or halberd, six foote longe, the blade whereof 
is somewhat like a shomaker's knyfe, and without pyke; 
the strocke whereof is deadly where yt lighteth. And 
being thus armed, reckoninge to him a man for his har- 
nesse-bearer and a hoy to carry his provision, he is named 
a spere, of his weapon so called, 80 of which speres make 
a battell of Gallowglass." 

Stuart, in his History of Armagh, referring to the vi- 
sit of Shane O'Neill to the Court of Queen Elizabeth in 
1562, says :— " The citizens of the British capital beheld 



with lively emotion the Ulster Chieftain accompanied 
by a splendid train of Irishmen, arrayed in the costume 
or their country, on whom they gazed with surprise, as 
on the natives of another hemisphere. A body-guard of 
Gallowglasses, armed with battle-axes, marched with 
O'Neill: long curled hair descended from their un- 
covered heads ; their linen vests were dyed with cro- 
cus ; long sleeves, short tunics, and shaggy cloaks, ren- 
dered the whole dress more singularly conspicuous. 
Regardless of the law which prohibited the use of the 
national Hibernian costume, O'Neill appeared at the 
head of his Gallowglasses as if he came in the genuine 
spirit of conscious independence, to treat on equal terms 
with the Sovereign of the British Empire, in her own 
capital ; where he was greatly distinguished by the Roy- 
al favour." 



REFERENCES TO THE McDONNELLS. 



The following are taken from the Inquisitions of 
Leinster:— The originals are in Latin. 

Maryborough, 6th March, 1619, 

Hugh M c Callogh M c Donnell, of Tennekille, was seized 
in fee-tail, to himself and heirs male, of the castle and 
land of Tennekille and Ballycrossel, the village of said 
Tenuekille, Carryne, Portnehinch, Ballycale, Colbane, 
Ballicullane, Ferryne, Donoghfyne, Genterry, otherwise 
Clonterree, Laragh, (Lauragh) &c. &c. Which said pre- 
mises contain 998 acres, and are held by the King in 
capite by military service, 

The said Hugh was also seized in fee-tail to himself 
and heirs male, of the town and land of Agregar, Stra- 
hard, &c. &c, containing 312 acres, by like service. The 
said Hugh died the last day of August, 1619. Fergus 
McDonnell is his son and heir, and was aged 44 years at 
the time of his father's death, and married. 



Maryborough, 31st May, 1637. 
Fergus McDonnell was also seized 



as above, and of 
one court-leet and oourt-baron, held of the manor of 
Tennekille ; also of one free market to be held weekly, 
and one fair in same place, to be held annually, for two 
days, commencing 21 Sept. The said Fergus, by inden- 
ture dated 25 January, 1628, granted a portion of these 
lands, viz., Agregar &c, to Edmund Jacob, late of 
Dullardstown, his executors and assigns for a term of 
41 years. James M c Donnell was his son and heir, aged 
20 and three months, and married. The said manor 
of Tennekille is held by military service of the king 
in capite, and is liable to £27 10s 6d rent and other 
customs. 



MARCHES. 



See Verstegan's " Restitution of decaied Intelligence" 
pp. 19, 157. also Cowell's Interpreter, edit. 1727./— From 
the time of the Institution of the English pale in the 13th 
century, the defence and preservation of its marches 
or borders have been always considered objects of para- 
mount importance by the English rulers in Ireland. In 
the parliament or convention held by Sir John Wogan, 
Lord Justice, A.D. 1295. {See Leland, book ii., ch. 2, 
and Cox, vol. 1, p. 85) the following act or ordinance 
passed : — " Item quia quidam magnates et alii qui quas- 
dam terras habent in marchns prope Hybernicos, et 
alias terras in terra pacis, manent et morantur in 
maneriis suis in terra pacis et alias terras in terra pacis, 
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manent et morantur in maneriis suis in terra pads, 
terris suis in marchii* relictis vastis et incultis, et Bine 
custodia: et felones Hybernici, per medium hujusmodi 
terrarum vastarum in marchiis suis transeuntes, libere 
pertranseant perpetrando roberias homicidia et alia 
mala super Anglicos ; et per redeunt sine arrestacione 
clamore vel impedimenta ; per quod quampiures mar- 
chze, vel ommno destruuntur aut pro majori parte 
r uinose sunt ; Anglici inhabitants* et felonibus obeahint 
vel quasi inexilium effugantur :— Concordatum est quod 
tenentes hujusmodi cujuscumqne foerint aactoritatis 
seu condicionis, apponant et habeant wardas in terris 
suisinmarcmVjuxta quantitatem terrarum illarum, 
ne maietactores^ertranseant per terras illas impunes vel 
non persecuti." This and the other acts of that parlia- 
ment will be found in the Black Book of Christ Church 
Dublin, where only they are preserved. Leland at the 
place above referred to observes.—" The 1 acts of this as- 
sembly seem to deserve some notice." 

In the reign of Henry 7th the influence of the English 
extended little further than four Counties; and so 
straightened were? they, that H was found necessary to 
protect them from the incursions of the Irish, by a ditch 
raised along the borders of the Pale. For this purpose an 
act was passed in the celebrated parliament held at 
Drogheda, A.D. 1494: The following extract is token 
from this curious act preserved in the Rolls Office, 
Dublin. " As the marches of four shires lie open and 
not fencible in fastness of ditches and castles, by which 
Irishmen do great hurt in preying the same ; it is en- 
acted that every inhabitant, earthtiller, and occupier in 
said marches, that is, in the County of Dublin, from the 
water of Anna Liffey to Trim, and so forth to Meath and 
Uriel, as said marches are made and limited by an act 
of parliament held by Wm. Bishop of Meath, do build 
and make a double ditch of six feet high above ground 
atone side or front, which mereth (meareth) next unto 
Irishmen, betwixt this and next Lammas* the said 
ditches to be kept up and repaired as long as they shall 
occuny said land under pain of forty shillings : the Lord 
of said lands to allow the old rent of said lands to the 
builder for one year under said penalty. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the Sheriff of the County of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Kildare; the Bishop of Meath, the Primate 
of Armagh, and the Sheriff of the County of Uriel, be 
commissioners with the respective shires, with full 
power to calUhe inhabitants of said four shires to make 
ditches in the waste or Fasagh lands without the said 
marches." 

The term 'march' or 'border* is that invariably used in 
several acts of parliament which relate to the transac- 
tions of the Pale. This will appear from the following 
extracts from several unpublished acts of the reign of 
Edward 4th, viz.—an act passed in the parliament held 
at Naas, andprorogued to Dublin, an. 32, 3473. v. 16, re- 
cites that " The townof Callan, in the County of Uriell, 
stands on the frontiers of the March, and is the key of 
that part of the country."— An act passed in the parlia- 
ment heldat Dublin, an. ISth, 1474, s. 57, recites, "where- 
as Esmond Wellesly, son to Robert Wellesly, purposes 



to make a castle Lercorre, which is the frontier of the 
March of the County of Meath, and which would be 
great succour and relief to all Meath ; enacted that he 
shall have £10 to be levied upon the whole county for 
that purpose,"— In an act passed in the parliament held 
at Dublin, an. 15, 16, 1476, and 7, sec. 25, Newcastle, 
near Lyons, is called one of the keys of the County of 
Dublin.— -Sect. 85, same parliament, states, " that the 
lands of BaDychire are held by grand service, which 
town was wasted, and was a commonplace to the Tooles 
and Byrnes to lodge in, and from thence they used to 
ecour to Clondalkin and all the country round, and have 
laid waste one moiety of the manor of Tapogonel."— 
Sect 88, states that the " tenants of Frayne, in the 
parishof Athboy, parcel of the Lordship of Portlester, are 
greatly oppressed by the Birminghams and divers other 
Marchers near them, and also they are greatly oppressed 
by divers subsidies and other taxes, by reason whereof 
the inhabitants have proposed to quit the said town of 
Frayne."— An act passed at the parliament held at 
Dublin, 16-17, 1477, and 3, sec 24, recites that " Rowland- 
Eustace, Rnt . Lord of Portlester, Chancellor of Ireland, 
has built a town anew, with a Castle of Galmonstown, in: 
the County of Kildare, which lies in the frontier of the 
March of said county."— In an act passed in the narlia- 
ment held at Naas, 19, 3430, vol. 2, it is recited that 
" Cokestow*. in the Barony of Athirdee, is too open and 
exposed, and if it were ditched round and entrenched, 
it would be a great help to aU the English country join- 
ing thereto ; and enacted that one labourer shall go out 
of every house, on two days in every yew, during three 
years, with barrows and spades, as they small be warned 
by the Sheriff of Louth, or by Eobert Taff, of Cokes- 
town, gent, to sink trenches round Cokestown, afore- 
said/' Sect 10, it was enacted that, " £10 be assessed 
on the County of Kildare, to enable Rowland Eustace, 
Knt. Lord of Portlester, and Nicholas Prior of Conall, 
to build at Ballablaught, in the borders of the March of 
the County of Kildare." Section 12 recites that, " Ri- 
chard Bailor, Esq., has built and furnished a tower in 
the castletown of Dundalk, on the border of the March 
of the County of Louth, and intends to build another 
tower anew in the said town, and enacts that he shall 
receive and take 12d. of every ploughland in the County 
of Louth, for building the same."— An act passed in the 
parliament held at r^aas, 20, 1481, Bee. 3, recites— 
"Whereas divers ways and entries are open towards Arst, 
by which the O'Coughonrs (.O'Connors) and other Irish 
enemies daily do great injuries to the County of KiH* 
dare, and namely, to Arst, which is near to the said en- 
tries and ways, and are likely to be the destruction of 
the said County of Kildare, unless it be most speedily 
remedied, and enacts that the Sheriff of the county shall 
have fall power and authority to direct his warrants in 
writing to the Serjeants of every barony, except Kil- 
colyn, Naas, and half the barony of Norragh, to summon 
a man out of every house, with a spade and a barrow, 
fbr two days as the said Sheriff shall think- most necess- 
ary, to cut the said entries and ways." 



